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INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 
No. il. 


We trust our youthful readers have not forgot- 


|I can provide all the trinkets, without sobbing | 


jmyself; you know I have plenty of them; and 


conscience which ’tis so convenient for some 
young ladies to have.’’ And she cast a scornful 
glance at Emeline. 

‘*T am sorry for your displeasure,” said Eme- 


ten Emeline and her dangerous friend Lucy; if} 


they have not, and will again grant us their kind 
indulgence, we will this week present to them the 
last part of their history. We have said that 
Emeline’s remorse and disgust with Lucy was very 
transient. She saw Lucy continually surrounded, 
when they were not engaged in school, by a 
band of followers, who looked up to her as a kind 
of oracle: her deference for the opinion of the 
world, which had been cherished by her education, 
overcame at once, the principle of right, but fee- 
bly implanted, and she again mingled among 
them. But the influence she had been so near 
iosing, Lucy was wise enough now to exert more 
cautiously, and for several weeks Emeline saw 
nothing very reprehensible in her conduct. 

There was in the schdgl a young lady upon 
whom Lucy looked as a rival, and therefore fear- 
ed and disliked her; but Jane Laurens had too 
little vanity, and too much good sense to attempt 


line meekly, ‘‘ but still I do not think you are! 
going to do right. I have often heard my father | 
and mother say they disapproved of lotteries, and | 
this is a kind of lottery.” | 

Jane came forward. ‘‘ This is not intended 
for my ear, and I assure you I extremely regret | 
I have heard it, Miss Williams. Yet if it is as [| 





suspect, you will forgive me, I hope, for joining | 
| Miss Porter in saying it is not right.” | 


** You have certainly a right to say what you 
please, Miss ZLaurens,”’ said Lucy haughtily, | 
‘*and in truth you are not backward to exercise 
it. But you will remember if you please, that | 


others, you have none over me.” 


said Jane quietly, ‘‘and surely you should not 
object to such an influence even if exerted over 
yourself. I have heard enough to satisfy me | 
what is your plan, and I know ’tis contrary to the 





to rival any one; and she was by far too superior |laws of the school, would be strongly repro- 
and independent, to fear, and altogether too kind- | bated by our parents, and is besides wrong in it- 


hearted and benevolent, to dislike even Lucy. | self; now if you find all this true when you have | 


But they had no sentiments or feelings in common, 
and therefore associated little together. Jane 
was governed by principle, Lucy by vanity, whim, 
fashion, flattery; Jane had an unerring, unvary- 
ing rule of conduct, so that in given circumstances 
you could with certainty say how she would act; 
but those best acquainted with Lucy could not 
venture to say how she would act in any particu- 
lar situation, except that she would act wrong. 
Jane asked herself what was right,—what was 


best? what she ought to do, and decided accord- | 


ingly,—and could always give a good reason for 
her decision,—but Lucy asked herself none of 
these troublesome questions. She acted from 
the impulse, or caprice of the moment, and never 
thought of giving a reason, even to herself, for 
what she did. 
_ Though the girls associated little together, yet 
itsometimes happened that Jane was within hear- 
ing of some of Lucy’s sentiments or plans, and ex- 
pressed her disapprobation and advised the girls 
against joining her, wfth all the decision and 
firmness belonging to her character. 

One lovely evening, just as the sun was setting, 
the girls all collected upon the large grass plat in- 
closed within the garden. 


hy of the younger ones were running from one 
place to another, without any object whatever, but 


It was altogether a scene of joyous and innocent 


much to do, and must be about it.”’ Emeline 
! L Some were swinging, | withdrew her arm. 

some jumping the rope, some were walking about | 
armin arm, others were seated apart reading. Ma-} yoice. 


considered it, can you go on?” 

‘*If you understand my plan so well, perhaps 
you will be so kind as to unfold it to me, Miss 
Laurens, for I own I don’t quite understand it 
myself,” said Lucy, with rather a disdainful curl 
of the lip. 

‘* Most willingly,” answered Jane, with her 
fine, searching, dark eye bent full upon Lucy. 
‘* Shall I unfold the motive too?” 

!  **If you know it,” said Lucy quickly, and in 
evident confusion, ‘‘I am not ashamed of my 
motives or my conduct.” 

** Lucy, I pity you; from my heart I pity you; 
you deal disingenuously even with yourself.” 

Though Lucy, for a girl of sixteen had great | 
command over her countenance, yet now it was 
most treacherously betraying the secret misgiv- 
ings within. In truth she could not stand Jane’s 
look, or her calm, decided, straight forward man- 
ner of speaking. She stood a moment glowing 
| with shame and anger, and then she took Eme- 
line’s arm, and with a movement of the lip which | 
she meant should be taken for a smile, she said, | 
“You will go with me, Emeline; we have 











** As you please,” said Lucy with a trembling 


‘* Hear me but for an instant before you go, Miss | 


| Williams,”’ said Jane, and she laid her hand on 
merely because they were too. happy to sit still. | Lucy’s arm. ‘‘I entreat you for your own sake, 


} 


| and for the sake of those poor girls that you are 








** T have no merit in it;’’ said Emeline, ‘if I 
am saved, I owe it all to you, for my resolution 


can go through with it without those scruples of| was wavering. Oh! that I could do as you have 


' done, when terfipted to evil; Oh! that I had the firm- 


, ness and decision I have more than once admired 
| in you, and always wished to imitate—but I can- 


| 


; not, I cannot,—my character I believe is a very 


weak one.” 

** Perhaps you do not know where to go for 
strength to resist temptation,” said Jane gently. 
‘Emeline do you read the Bible every day, that 
you may learn what you ought to do? and do you 
ask Him who gave us the Bible, for grace to un- 
derstand and obey it?”? Emeline shook her head 
and sighed. 

ss Well, do it faithfully, dear Emeline, and 
temptations will pass unheeded by you; the opin- 
ions of others, will seem less than nothing, when 
not in accordance with the rule which He has 
given us. Oh! how I pity those, who do not 


great as you seem to think your influence over | know how to go to our Father in Heaven, for the 


supply of all their wants. Think, dear Emeline, 


‘*J wish for no influence that is not for good,’’ | how delightful it is, to go to One, who is so wise, 


that he can teach us what we should ask of Him 
—so powerful, that He can grant all our requests, 
whatever they may be—and so kind and good, 
that he will grant them all, if it is best for us they 
should be granted.” 

‘* Alas!” said Emeline, ‘‘ I know I have sadly 
neglected the duty of prayer since I came here, 
and my conscience has often told me so; but I 
never suspected that was the reason why I have 
so easily yielded to temptations to do wrong. 
But you speak of it as a pleasure; now I know 
it to be a duty, but I never felt it to be a pleas- 
ure.” 

‘Are not all our duties, pleasures?” asked 
Jane, ‘‘or rather does not the conscientious per- 
formance of them, always give us purer, more 
heart-felt pleasure than any thing else. I am sure 
I have always found it so.” 

‘*T believe it is so,”’ said Emeline; “and I am. 
certain the neglecting them always gives us pain. 
But do you think Lucy will go on with her 
scheme, after what you have said to her.” 

**T fear she will. Lucy is not easily’ induced 
to give up any thing upon which she has set her 
heart.” 5 

Lucy had indeed set her heart upon this plan; 
it was the only one she could think of to raise 
money, for liberal as was the allowance she re- 
ceived, she was so extravagant that she often 
wanted money. Jane who knew her well, pene- 
trated at once through the plan and motive. 

When Lucy left the garden, she went to her 
own room with the firmest of her adherents, those 
who were willing to go all lengths with her, and 


| immediately set about maturing her plan and 


carrying it into execution. She produced her 
trinkets, of which she had an abundance, settled 
their relative value, and the price of her tickets, 
and wrote them. But the most difficult and haz- 





excitement, calculated to fill a benevolent mind | leading astray, to give up this plan of a lottery. “a ardous part of the undertaking, disposing of 


with delightful emotions, and Jane Laurens, seat- | you go on, and Mrs. Brown hears of it, the con- 
ed at a little distance from the busy turmoil, was | sequences to you I fear will be very serious.” 
gazing upon it with gladness beaming in her| ‘ Pray give yourself no uneasiness about me, 
tyes. She was seated beneath the shelter of a; Miss Laurens, I believe I am quite competent to 
luxuriant grape-vine, at one extremity of the | take care of myself; nevertheless I am as much 
grounds ; and in a few minutes she saw Lucy, at- | obliged to you for your entreaty and caution as if 
; tended by three or four of her most devoted fol- | I attended to them.” And she went on, followed 
lowers, among whom was Emeline, approaching | by all but Jane and Emeline. 
the spot in earnest conversation. ' Poor, misguided girls,” said Jane as she 
It may be done easily and secretly,” said | looked after them. ‘You have reason to con- 
Lucy, ‘and I am ready to take the whole man- | gratulate yourself, Emeline, that you had the 


‘gement and responsibility of the affair upon, my- | courage to remonstrate and resolution to leave 
self, if you don’t any of you like to engage in it. | them.” 


‘them, was yet tocome. She easily persuaded 
| her friends, to take more than their share of the 
| trouble and danger. ; es 

‘Be sure,” said she in giving her directions re- 
specting the sale of the tickets, ‘‘ be sure you press 
upon those to whom you offer them, the value of 
the prizes. The ear-rings which are the first 
prize, are worth at least six times as much as the 
price of a ticket, and the very lowest Is worth as 
much.” a 

Notwithstanding her directions, Lucy’s agents 
were not very successful, for they were not very 
eloquent, and were besides constantly afraid of 
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detection; but Lucy, who well understood the art 
of persuasion, disposed of several tickets, and 
pocketed the money. Inthe morning, she was 
very busy among the girls, and she came to Eme- 
lyme, as she was alone in her own room, getting 
her lessons. 

‘* Emeline,” she said, ‘I will give you a ticket, 
if you will accept of one, and it may bring to you 
those beautiful earings you have so often admired.” 

‘‘Thank you, Lucy,” said Emeline, drawing 
back, ‘‘I do not wish for aticket or the ear- 
rings.” 

‘I really had no intention of alarming you by 
my innocent offer, though,” said Lucy. ‘‘ Why, 
you shrink back, as if you were afraid of me.” 


Emeline, who had acquired somewhat more } 


moral courage by the example and conversation 
of Jane, and by her own reflections, answered, 

‘TY am afraid of your influence and example, 
Lucy.” 

‘*Well, you must live in fear, if you will; I 
cannot help it.” 

‘* Better to fear to do wrong,” said Emeline, 
‘*than to live in fear of disgrace and punishment.” 

Lucy turned and was gone before Emeline had 
concluded. Her lottery scheme met with the 
fate it deserved; it was betrayed, she never knew 
how, in the course of the day, to Mrs. Brown. 





calamities, and sought the protection of the king. 
The king received them very graciously, and treated 
them with the greatest kindness, He took the unfor- 
tunate young prince into his own palace, and bestow- 
ed upon him the same kindness and attention, as if he 


with his greatness and the prosperity and glory of his- 
kingdom, that his piety declined ; and when he was 
tempted, he fell into some very gross and hateful sing 

so that God ileserted him, and withdrew the protection, 
he had hitherto afforded. Then, many enemies rose 


had been his own brother. And when he became of| up against him, and distressed him exceedingly. 


age, he gave him a house and land, and made every 
provision for his comfortable and permanent settle- 
ment, that he could desire. And to add to all his 
other kindnesses, he permitted him to marry the 
queen’s sister, and so made him his brother. After 
sometime, the young prince had a son, who became so 
great a favorite with the king and queen, that they 
took him into the palace, and had him educated with 
their own sons. With all these circumstances of 
prosperity, one would think, the exile might be con- 
tented and happy, and almost forget that the ever 
had another home. But it is notso. He is neither 
happy nor contented. He is an exile still. And 
though he was so young, when he was driven from 
his native land, and though he was now surround- 
ed with riches and friends, and every thing that could 
make him feel at home and satisfied; yet he was 
not easy. Though so young, he had cherished in his 
breast « bitter and lasting hatred against the king and 
the people, who had murdered his father, desolated 
his country, and deprived him of athrone. He thought 
it over and over, and his hatred became deeper and 
stronger every day. And his servants, and those about 
him, no doubt, assisted to increase this wicked pas- 
sion, by repeating to him the story of his wrongs, and 
describing, in glowing colors, the beautiful situation, 


This was an offence, which a woman of Mrs. | and many advantages, of the country from which he 


Brown’s principles, could not pass over. 
receiving a severe reprimand, Lucy was dismissed 
from school. She said, indeed, it. was of.no con- 
sequence, for her education was completed. But 
her companions in the school reasoned more just- 
ly. Is the shame, the disgrace of no conse- 
quence? said they. 


But her departure was a happy circumstance | mind more than any others. 


for them all, particularly for Emeline. Freed 
now, from her baleful influence and example, and 
attaching herself to the excellent Miss Laurens. 
Emeline at length became as worthy, as she had 


been in danger of becoming worthless. 
Stockbridge. 








THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE STORIES—No. 27. 
REVENGE, OR, WICKED FEELINGS LONG INDULGED. 

The spirit of thé gospel of Christ, under which we 
live, is hostile to war, and every kind of violence. It 
teaches us to ‘live peaceably with all men,’ to ‘resist 
not evil,’ to ‘ love our enemies,’ and many other pre- 
cepts of similar kindness and benevolence. So that 
we can hardly see how any one, who calls himself a 
Christian, can, with a good conscience, enguge in war 
and bloodshed. Yet some of the best of men have 
been great warriors, and been the means of destroy- 
ing the lives of many thousand people. ‘This was the 
case with one of the kings of the East, who lived many 
hundred years ago. He was a man very eminent for 
his piety and goodness, and was greatly favored and 
blessed by God. He reigned many years over one of 
the fairest and richest portions of the world. But he 
was always engaged in war. He was a greut warrior 
himself, and had the best of soldiers, and very great 
armies. And wherever he went to meet an enemy, 
he was almost sure to conquer, for the Lord fought 
with him. Some of his wars were very cruel and des- 
tructive. In one case, after having conquered his 
eneiny, in battle, he pursued them to their homes, and 
wenc through their land, in every direction, destroy- 
ing their cities, putting to death all the men, and pro- 
bably carrying away as captives, most or the women 
and children. He was engaged six whole months in 
this work of destruction, and so faithfully wasit done, 
that, with the exception of a very few, who made an 
early escape, the whole male part of the nation was 
exterminated.—Among the fugitives, who escaped 
with their lives, was a son of the king of that country, 
then a little child, and a few servants, who had the 
charge of him. They fled into the wilderness, and 
kept themselves so carefully concealed, or travelled 
so fast, as entirely to elude their pursuers. ‘They trav- 
elled southward, intending to seek refuge and pro- 
tection with some distant nation there. On their way, 
they stopped at a certain city, and procured a larger 
company of men to go with them, either to guard them 
from the dangers of the way, or to form a respectable 
retinue for their young prince. So attended, the fugi- 
tives arrived at the capital of the most powerful empire 
ofthe South. Here they madeknown the story of their 


After } was exiled. 


| 
| 
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So that a feeling of implacable anger, 
and a burning desire for revenge, were cherished in 
his heart, which would not let him rest. He was al- 
ways looking eastward, toward the home of his fathers, 
and longing for a hopeful opportunity to return to it, 
and to rescue it from the cruel dominion of its hated 
usurper. Inthe midst of all his riches, and prosperity, 


Among therm, not one was more eager or persevering, 
| than our young exile.~-Time had not cooled his ar- 
| dent thirst for revenge, nor had leng delay, and re- 
peated disappointments, quenched the hope of gain- 
ing something at last. He now renewed his attacks 
with greater energy than ever, and with some success, 
For, though he could not destroy, or overcome his 
enemy, he did him much ‘mischief.’ This, no doubt, 
gratified his wicked feelings, and urged him on to do 
more and more mischief every year. For he contin- 
ued his depredations, harassing and vexing his old 
enemy, as long as he lived, and then handed down his 
hatred and desire for revenge, to those who. came af- 
ter him.—Sab. School Inst. 





[The following interesting story is copied from the Juvenile Mis- 

cellany, a very pleasing book for children, published once in two 

months by Allen & Ticknor, Boston, price two dollars a year,} 
ALICE REED. 

Little Alice Reed lived in Boston; she had ap 
uncle in the country, who was a farmer. Alice 
loved nothing better than a run in the fields, 
where in two minutes she could fill her apron with 
buttercups and clover blossoms. She watched to 
see when the grass in front of the state-house 
would become green; and the very first dandelion 
she saw, she ran to her mother, saying, ‘‘ The 
sunshine has come now, mother; when shall we 
go to see uncle?” 

In August she had her wish. As they rode 
along, she saw the trees loaded with fruit, and 
the gardens full of flowers. She was so impatient 





jof his day. But he was youug, and wholly unskilled 


and apparent happiness, these thoughts occupied his | ¢) run in the fields, that she could hardly be con- 


tented to sit still in the chaise. At last they ar- 
rived at her uncle’s; and every body was glad to 
see little Alice and her mother. 

As soon as her bonnet was taken off, she ran 
to the barn, with her cousm, to see the cow and 
calf. The white hen had a fine brood of chick- 
ens; and Alice clapped her hands when she first 
saw them in the barn, running about to pick up 
seeds. Two of the little chickens were fastened 
together; they had but three wirgs between then. 
Alice’s cousin George called them his Siamese 
twins, and said he meant to send them to the mu- 
seum. The chickens were not so kind to each 
other as the Siamese boys are. One chicken 
wanted to go one way, and the other wanted to 
go another way; and the bigger one pulled the 
little one very hard! and that made the little one 
cry, ‘‘peep, peep.” Alice pitied these poor little 
chickens; and she said, ‘‘If I was the big 
chicken, I would be more kind to my little broth- 
er, and not pull him about so; but I suppose he 
don’t know he hurts the little one.” 

When the sun was setting, Alice had some 
good new milk to drink; and then the children 
went into the fields to gather flowers. While 
they were in the fields, Alice saw a little chip- 
ping squirrel run along the top of the wall; and 
she cried out joyfully, and ran after him; for she 
thought she could catch him, and stroke his fur, 
and teach him te live with her little kitten in Bos- 
ton, and eat milk from a saucer. But the squir- 
rel hid himself in his hole, and Alice could not 
find him again. Her mother told her she was 
very glad she could not catch the squirrel; for 1! 
she had taken hold of him, it would have frighten- 
ed him dreadfully, and made his little heart beat 
very fast. The squirrel would have been very 
unhappy in Boston; unless he were shut up if 4 
cage, he would. run away. When Alice knew 
this, she did not want the pretty squirrel apy 
more. She loved dearly to hear about his snug 
house under ground, and the nuts he stored away 
in his little closet. 

In the evening Alice saw some fire-flies; and she 
said to her uncle, ‘‘ See how the ground is cover- 
ed with pretty little stars! Did they come from 
the sky?”” Her uncle told her they were insects; 


At length, the king against whom he had indulged 
all this bitterness of feeling, who was the cause of his 
exile, the murderer of his father, the destroyer of his 
nation, died, and left his throne and kingdom to his 
son, the richest, wisest, and most accomplished prince 


in war. ‘This our unhappy exile thought a good op- 
portunity for him to carry his designs into effect. He 
hated the son for his father’s sake, and longed to wreak 
his vengeance upon him and his people. And he sup- 
posed that now was his opportunity, while the govern- 
ment was yet new in the hands of a young, inexperi- 
enced, and unwarlike prince. And he formed the de- 
cided determination to go and attempt the recovery 
of his fortunes. He accordingly went tothe king, his 
brother, who entertained him so kindly, aud provided 
for him so generously, and begged his permission to 
return to his own country. The king had become so 
much attached to him and his family, that he was very 
unwilling tolet him go. He understood his feelings— 
but he either thought there was no hope of success, 
or supposed that if be should gain what he sought for 
he would be no happier than he was with him; and 
he did all he could to prevent him. He appealed to 
him, as a brother, and asked him if there was any 
thing he could do for him, that he had not done—if 
he had lacked any thing of all that he could desire. 
The young man frankly and gratefully replied that he 
was in want of nothing to make him happy where he 
then was, that he had been dealt by as a brother, yea, 
even as an own son, that he was under everlasting 
obligations to the king—but still, he longed to go to 
his own country. ‘There was no place on earth like 
thattohim. And he was burning wit) along cherish- 
ed desire to revenge himself upon his enemies. He 
pressed his suit, so long, and with so much earnest- 
ness, that, at last, the king consented to let him go. 
So he took with him his servants, and as many others 
as he could induce to accompany him, and marched 
to his native land. The land had beeome peopled 
during his long absence, partly by those who were 
not at home when the exterminating war swept all 
the rest away, and partly by those who had counect- 
ed themselves with the nation, by marriage. Among 
these the young prince found many who were ready 
at once to join his standard, so that he soon found 
himself at the head of a little army.— With this he did 
all he could to annoy his enemy, but for a long time, 
he had no success at all. The young king whom he 
endeavored to molest, was not only very rich and pow- 
erful, but very pious, and devoted to the service of 
God. And while he continued so, God defended him, 
re that none of his enemies could prevail at all against 
im. 








and that God had made them to give light from 
their wiryzs. Then the little girl asked, ‘‘ What 











After some time, however, he began to be so elated 
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is their name, uncle?” He told her the people 
in the country called them lightning-bugs. Alice 
had never seen any fire-flies before, and she talk- 
ed a great deal about them. But when she tried 
to tell her mother all about it, she forget the name, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, mothér, I have seen a whole par- 
cel of thunder-bugs!” 

The next day, Alice went into the meadow with 
her cousin George to gather some cranberries. 
She had never seen any cranberries growing 
before, and she called them little red apples, just 
big enough for her doll. As the children came 
home they heard a great noise behind the barn, 
and they ran to see what it was. A cross dog was 
trying to bite a poor little calf. But there was a 
great ox feeding in the same pasture, and he ran 
to the calf, and stood by him; and whichever way 
the dog turned, the ox turned too, and pointed 
her horns at him. So the naughty dog was driy- 
en off, and the calf was hurt but very little. Alice 
called him a good ox, and wanted to give him some 
of the cranberries in her little basket; but George 
told her the ox would not cat cranberries. 

When Alice found her cousins were going to 
school, she wished to go too. She had never 
been to school, but her mother had taught*her to 
read and spella little. Shesat very still while the 
scholars said their lessons. When the school mis- 
tress asked her to read, she read as well as she 
could, and did not make any trouble at all. When 
she came home, her mother asked her what she 
did at school; Alice said, ‘‘I sat as still as a 
mouse; and [ learned to read, ‘ Chain up a child, 
and away she will go.’” This made all her cou- 
sins laugh; for Alice did not say the verse right. 
She meant to say that she had read, ‘‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go.” 

in the afternoon her uncle went out to gather 
peaches and apples for Mrs. Reed to carry to 
Boston. Alice stood under the tree, holding her 
apron for some, while George tried to catch them 
in his hands. Here is a picture of little Alice 
standing under the tree. 





When it was time te go home to Boston, Alice 
ctied; but her mother told her how much her 
father wanted to kiss his good little girl, and how 
he would love to hear about the things she had 
seen. Alice loved her father, and she was wil- 
ling to go home. ; 

She told him all about the chickens, and the 
ox, and the squirrel. She said ‘‘I am glad I did 
not catch the pretty little squirrel. He would 
not love to live in Boston. I suppose God made 
him on purpose to live in the country. I wish I 
was a little squirrel.” 








RELIGION. 








PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 

Sketch of a Sermon preached to some Children, after 
Catechizing, in the town of York, (Me.) July 25, 
1721. By Rev. Samuel Moody, minister in that town. 

(Continued from our last.] 


The second proposition is, That Christ loves 
good children dearly. 


Question. Who are good children? 
Answer.—These are some of the marks of good 


|children. They are afraid to sin alone and in 
| the dark, as much as if every body were looking 
,upon them. Such are careful what they speak, 
and what they think. Good children are glad 
eteane the Sabbath comes, that they may go to 
meeting and hear God’s word. They never dare 
|to disobey or mutter at their parents, even though 
they forbear to correct them for it. They fear 
God, who will punish wicked children in hell. 
| They say to themselves, I had rather my parents 
or any body should be angry with me, than God 
;Should. It isthe fear of God, that keeps them 
\from evil. Some parents do not correct their 
i children, when they do wickedly; but God will 
take such children into his own hands. Good 
children think of this, and are afraid. They think 
about their souls, when they are alone; and are 
afraid sometimes that they have no grace; they 
think their hearts are so wicked, that there can- 
not be any grace there. They are sorry for their 


Christ, and grieved the Holy Spirit. 
to think about Jesus Christ. They think of him 
a thousand times; as they are lying down, and 
rising up, and going about from one place to 
another. They think about their parents, or 
brothers, or sisters that are dead and gone; think 
where they are now. They desire to know Jesus 
Christ more than any thing. 
to them than all the world. 
not love such things. 
there is a God and Christ, a heaven and a hell, 
nor love to think of them: but good children do. 
These play sometimes, a little; and there is no 
hurt in it; but they are often thinking of Christ, 
while they are at their play. 

Another question is, How does it appear, that 
Jesus Christ loves good children, and why does he 
love them? 

I answer, first, Jt is because his Father gave 
them to him. If a father gives his little child a 
lamb, he will be very choice of that lamb. So 
Christ loves little children, the lambs that his 
Father gave him. 

Secondly, Christ loves good children because 
there are so few of them. Of all the children that 
lare here, it may be there are not above tivo 
or three in a seat that are good: and will not 
Christ love them, think you? It may be, there 
are not above twenty good children in all this 
‘town; and surely Christ loves them.—It may be, 
| all the children in the family are wicked, but you; 
,and will not Christ love you then? Men prize 
gold, because there is but little of it; so does 
| Jesus Christ value his jewels: Luke the 12th and 
the 40th, Fear not little flock; i is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom. 

Thirdly, Jesus loves good children dearly, 
because they cost him dear. If a man-buys a 
creature at a dear rate, he will set much by it. 

Good children cost Jesus Christ more than all 
this world. He bought them with his precious 
|blood. All the gold and silver in the world would 
jnot have purchased one of Christ’s lambs. 
| Fourthly, he loves little children that are good, 
because they are like him; his image is stamped 
upon them. Parents love their children, that 
;are like them, and act like them; so does Jesus 
| Christ. 
| gain, He loves them, because they are related 
'tohim. They are his children. He says con- 
cerning them, Here am I, and the children that 
God has given me. Some of you have no father 
}on earth; but if you be good children, Christ is 
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~ |your father.—You are his sisler, his spouse. 


| Never any man loved a spouse, so as Christ loves 
‘good children. Paul says to the Corinthians, 
| I have espoused you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 
And asI told you before, he is the good Shep- 
herd, and you are the lambs of his flock. 

Sixthly, Good children do what pleases Christ; 
and therefore he loves them. They are often 
thinking with themselves Will this or that be 
pleasing to Christ? and if they think it will, they 
do it: or else they will not. Wicked children do 
not care whether they please Christ or no; if 





sins; sorry that they have offended God and| 





They love |= 


| 


| 





they can but please themselves, and their wicked 
companions. But good children are of another 
mind: they go alone, and pray, morning and 
evening, because Christ has bid them do so; they 
do it to please him. As Christ always did those 
things that pleased his Father, so do his children; 
and will not he love them? 

Seventhly and lastly, Christ loves little child- 
ren, because he will love them. He says to his 
disciples, Ye have not chosen me, but I have cho- 
sen you. They are as bad by nature, as others; 
but he loves them freely. When my father and 
my mother forsake me (says David) then the Lord 
wil take me up. And in the 16th of Ezekiel, the 
Lord says to his people—‘‘ When thou wast in 
thy blood, cast out to the loathing of thy person, 
I said unto thee, live: Yea, I said unto thee, 
when thou wast in thy blood, live: and the time 
was the time of love.”” He might have loved 


others, and have left you to perish in your sins. 
[Remainder next week.} 





MORALITY. _ 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO THE BOYS WHO READ THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION.—No. III. 

When a boy is sent to the House of Reforma- 


His love is better | tion, he goes in at a door which is only used for 
Wicked children do| that purpose. 
They do not really believe | a little lobby or closet, without window or furni- 


It is shut—and he finds himself in 


ture. He remains here but a short time, just un- 
til the Chaplain is ready to see him. ‘his first 
step, though a short one, he takes in silence, in 
solitude, and darkness. In about a quarter of an 
hour, a door opens, opposite to the one at which 
he entered, and a boy, (who when he came began 
as he has, but who by truth, faithfulness and af- 
fection has been appointed to an office,) puts a 
handkerchief over his eyes, and leads him to the 
Chaplain. The handkerchief is put on to keep his 
attention from being diverted from what he hears, 
by what he sees. Boys, especially undisciplined 
boys, are very apt to gaze about at what they see, 
and take no notice of what is said to them. The 
eye is a source of great mischief in a boy who 
has never learned to think, to reflect, to consider 
consequences. 

When the boy comes to the Chaplain, he asks 
him for what he was sent to him, and what are 
his other faults. .Most boys will, in their first 
answer, tell a lie. One great fault in the educa- 
tion of boys is, they are not taught to confess 
their faults, but to cover them. The boy often 
says he does not know what he was sent for, and 
that he has no faults that he knows of. This in a 
certain sense, is often too true, for they have not 
been taught to feel that their conduct is wrong. 
They have learned by the blows they have re- 
ceived, that they have. made their parents or others 
angry, but not that they have done what is in it- 
self evil towards themselves, to others, to God— 
what is hateful. When asked about stealing, 
swearing, lying, drinking, fighting, &c. they of- 
ten say they have no such faults. The Chaplain 
knows it is not all true, but he speaks to the boy 
affectionately, though blammg him for his faults. 
He says, you have come to me as a bad boy; I 
am to be your moral physician ; tell me then tru- 
ly of your faults, as you would tell your pain to a 
physician whom you wished to’save your-life. I 
wish to be your friend; not in indulging you, but 


in teaching you fo be happy, to think and act trure I, 


ly, to feel kindly and benevolently. Do not be 
afraid of me; let me know your faults, and I will 
help you to evercome them. Let us begin then 
by ‘* speaking the truth in love.” 

In thus touching the heart, the feelings gene- 
rally become gentle, and the boy will readily con- 
fess his faults, take the Chaplain as his friend, 
and his advice to putin practice. The Chaplain then 
tells him he is sorry he is so bad a boy; but tho’ 
he is so; though he has lost his character and the 
affection of his friends, yet he may now begin and 
form anew character, and be as respectable, val- 
uable and beloved as any other boy. For this 
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you must try hard—I will do all I can for you— 
but another thing is necessary, without which we 
shall not be able to make you a good boy; you 
must pray to God, confess your faults to him, and 
ask him—for you may, he is your Father—ask 
him to help you in this work of reformation. 
The boy is then examined, to see if his body is 
healthful or diseased. Another boy, the monitor 
of police, then takes him, washes and dresses him 
in the common dress, (but no conversation 1s al- 
lowed,) and brings him again to the Chaplain, 
with the handkerchief yet on, who then introduces 
him to the boys by name; tells him he must not 
speak to any person, not even to those who have 
the care of him, for the present, without first get- 
ting permission by holding up his hand; that he 
must not move the handkerchief from his eyes, 


children like this and tell her they want more; and we | 
have no doubt they will. 

The following extract, respecting “ the works of the 
Egyptians,” may be taken as a specimen of the style 
and matter of the work. 

H. Well then, mother, what did they do in 
these ancient times that was so very wonderful? 
Mrs. H. They exceeded all other nations in 
the arts of building and painting. There are ma- 
ny remains of their temples and palaces now 
standing, which are perfectly astonishing. How 
they could contrive to cut from the solid rock, 


their cities, pillars one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet highs; or how they could raise to 
the height of several hundred feet the immense 
blocks of granite of which their pyramids are 


and erect in their temples and in the streets of 


into it without a guide, lest you should get lost, 

and never find the way out. 

The temple of Jupiter, at a town now called 
Carnac, still exhibits most wonderful remains of its 

former grandeur. In one room are sixteen rows 
of pillars, nine in a row—and many more in other 
rooms, some of them are twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and sixty or seventy high. A column 
at one of the gates is forty feet square, and sey- 
enty high. And before some of the gates there 
are double rows of statues, and sphinxes of fifty 
and sixty ina row. These things are cut out of 
one piece; and often every statue has the image 
of some god before it, of the same piece with it- 
self. Some of the stones which form the roof are 
twenty feet long, and are yet in their places, 
And all this stone was bronght more than one 





nor leave his seat, nor play, nor be in any way 
irregular; that if he does not behave well, he will 
be liable to be whipped; but if he does, he will 
have the use of his eyes in two or three days, and 
at the end of his probation—one week—the boys 
will, if they like him, vote him into their commu- 
nity, and then he cannot be whipped. I will tell 
you what the community is, another time. After 
this, another boy, the sheriff, takes him under 
his care. 

In my next, I will tell you how he goes, on.— 
Till then is the week’s probation. Make it such 
for yourself, and be as watchful over your tongue, 
hands and feet, as he is required to be. 

P. S.—I ought to have said in my last, that 
boys are admitted from the age of 9to21. W. 
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NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


Tue Juvefite Rowiiy, 

Or Conversations on Ancient History. By a Mother. 
Vol. I.—Boston: William Hyde & Co. Portland: G. 
Hyde & Co. 1832.—Children early manifest great 
pleasure in hearing or reading portions of history and 
biography. But they soon become tired of studying 
these subjects, because they cannot understand and 
remember the large books and hard lessons which are 
put into their hands. We have long thought that 
they might find the labor pleasant, and learn a 
great many things about the people that lived in for- 
mer generations, if they only had some books prepar- 
ed for them, which would tell them these things in an 
easy and engaging manner. And here is a book that 
will answer that purpose. Itis called the Juvenile 
Rollin, because it is intended for juvenile people, or 
children. It is called Rollin, we suppose, because 
a Mr. Rollin wrote a book of ancient history many 
years ago, which has been much used by students, 
both in England and America. That work is for 


built, it is impossible now to conceive. 
story, mother. 


hundreds of thousands of their subjects, or of 
their prisoners taken in war, in transporting the 
stone from the quarries in upper Egypt, cutting 
them into proper shape, and engraving the hiero- 
glyphics upon them. One of these piles is said 
to be now seven hundred feet square on the 
ground, and five hundred feet high, tapering as 
it rises until itis no larger on the top than a 
common parlor. 
around the buildlng on the outside, and thus the 
ascent to the top was long, but easy. Generally 
they were intended for sepulchres for the kings 
who built them; but they were often so cruel to 
their subjects, that their friends did not dare to 


H. But that appears to me an extravagant 
What did they do it for? 
Mrs. H. Some of the ancient kings employed 


There were steps running 


place their remains whére they could be found, 
for fear they would be taken away and destroyed 
by the angry multitude. It is thought, too, that 
the ancients studied astronomy upon the tops of 
these high buildings. 
J. Did they know anything of astronomy ,mother? 
Mrs. H. Yes, they were considerably acquain- 
ted with that science, and also with geometry. 
F. But their painting, mama—you spoke of 
that. 
Mrs. H. Yes, there are ruins now, on the 
walls of which there are paintings three thousand 
years old, with the colors as bright as ever: 
more brilliant than any thing we can now find to 
paint with. You have read in the Bible that in 
very early times the ‘fine linen,’ and ‘embroidered 
work of Egypt,’ and their scarlet and purple, were 


raelites. 


mids? 








adults; and it was necessary that another should be 
written about the same things for children. We are 
glad it has been undertaken by “a mother;” for 
mothers have kind feelings towards children, and 
they know how to use the best language for children 
to understand, much better than fathers do, or those 
learned men who never had any children of their own, 
or shut themselves up with books and never prattle 
with them. 

This history is given in the form of conversation, or 
talk, between a Mrs. Harrison, her son Henry, and her 


daughters Jane and Frances. I cannot tell whether | and the arm is four feet in diameter, and the 


Mrs. Harrison is the real name of the author. Per- 
haps it is not. But it is no matter; she is a real “‘moth- 
er,” and loves little children, and knows how to teach 
them good things in a pleasant way. We think that 
every child, who shall have this pretty book, will love 
to read itas well as he does funny stories, It will be 
much better for him, however, because it is all true, 


so far as we can depend on the histories we have of 
those early times. It brings down the account only to 


the time of Xerxes,that hero and conqueror who wanted 
to have the whole world under his dominion. The 


author intends to write one or two other volumes, if the 





immense walls, and gates, and rows of pillars, 


those who have never seen them. They often 


knee.’ 
than four feet. 
|sonage measures twelve feet through the body 
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| HH. Now that is grand! I should like to see 


in great estimation, particularly among the Is- 
H. Well, what else did they build besides pyra- 


Mrs. H. Their temples and palaces, although 
in ruins, are still the wender of the world: Such 


and sphinxes, as can hardly be conceived by 


|cut statues of their gods or their kings, from one 
| piece of rock, which were of immense size. A 
| Jate traveller, one of the American Missionaries, 
mentions measuring a statue of Memnon, seated 
on a high pedestal. - He says they ‘stood on the 
pedestal and measured twelve feet on the leg, 
and still wanted considerable of reaching the 
The length of the little finger is more 27. 
Another statue of the same per- 


| statue is more than sixty feet around the should- 


hundred miles. And also the Obelisks; I must 
not forget to tell you about these. They were 
stones of various sizes, from ten to twenty or 
thirty feet square at the ground, and tapering to 
a point at the top, and were often one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred feet high. Then all these 
buildings and statues and obelisks were covered 
with hieroglyphics; that is, figures or characters 
of all shapes and forms, looking as much like 
Chinese letters as like any thing; and also figures 
of animals: these were the public records of the 
actions of their kings or their gods. _They were 
cut in the rock as the letters are cut in tomb- 
stones: in one temple, however, or rather in a 
vast sepulchre consisting of several rooms under 
ground, and called the tombs ofthe kings, the 
stone is cut away and the letters left standing out, 
as though they were made by themselves and fas- 
tened on to the wall. 
While Mrs. Harrison was telling this long 
story, the children gazed at her with their eyes 
wide open and their breath drawn in, as though 
they feared the slightest movement would inter- 
rupt her, and spoil the story. But when she 
stopped, Jane exclaimed, after drawing a long 
breath, ‘Oh mother, what strange people;’ while 
Henry broke forth, starting up and driving to the 
window and back again. ‘ Well now, I protest, 
I wish I lived there among these wonders; I mean 
to go there, at any rate.’ Fanny very charac- 
teristically asked—‘ Did they make nothing use- 
ful, mamma?’ ‘ Occasionally,’ replied her mother 
‘Although the Labyrinth was intended to keep the 
sacred crocodiles, and the Pyramids to be merely 
tombs for the kings, yet there were some works 
of great usefulness. Such were the canals—and 
also a lake which was dug for the same purpose 
—and one of the kings cut a canal from the Nile 
to the Red Sea, large enough for ships to pass 
through! There was also a light-house on the 
shore of the Mediterranean; the first that was 
ever built.’ 
MISCELLANY. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Oct. 21. Sab. Ho! every one that thirsteth. 

22. Mon. Come ye to the weters. ~ 
23. Tues. Buy wine and milk without money. 
24, Wed. Eat ye that which is good. 
25. Thurs. Hearken diligently unto me. 
26. Fri. Hear, and your soul shall live. 
Sat. Why will ye die? 
‘* How precious, Lord, thy sacred word!” 
What life and joy those leaves afford.” 











DONATIONS FOR THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER. 


FRAMINGHAM, Oct. 5, 1852. 

To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 
Sir,—The Scholars belonging to the Sabbath School in the Holl 
Evangelical Society, Framingham, have contributed the inclose 








|such a character, right well. 
| I should not; I should be afraid of it. 
H. You are a chicken-hearted little girl 
Jenny. 
Mrs. H. There was the Labyrinth too; thi 


twelve halls,and containing fifteen hundred rooms 
and there were the same number under ground 





consisted of twelve palaces, arranged around | 





sum (86, 75) to sustain the Rev. Mr. Brewer of Smyrna, in his en- 
deavours to benefit the Greek Children, by publishing at that place 
a paper similar to the Companion; which sum I wish you to trans- 
mit to Mr, Brewer, the first favorable opportunity—hoping that his 
> | endeavors, as well as your own, to promote the cause of virtue and 
religion, may receive the blessing of Him who ruleth both Greek 
8 ‘and Gentile. Yours, respectfully, L. H. jr. 





Mr. Editor,—I inclose you one dollar, which my little Niece, now 
f living in my family, has received in small weekly sums, by willing- 
9 | ly giving up sugar in her coffee and tea, that she might do something 
: | for the little Greek children. Please send it to Mr. Brewer, as a do- 
> | nation from a little girl who loves to read the Youth’s Companion, 


and they were all so connected by passages and | and who is desirous that the little Greeks should have a paper, to 


indi i i read likewise. 
winding stairs, &c, that it was dangerous to go Kingston, Sept. 28, 1832. 











